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TO DENVER 


NLY the pressure of important problems 

involving pharmacy’s part in the cur- 
rent emergency—problems which require dis- 
cussion and immediate action in order that 
this profession may contribute its personnel 
and facilities most effectively in the prosecu- 
tion of the war—could influence the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to hold 
a 1942 convention. These problems were 
sufficiently acute last February to lead this 
AssocIaTION to telegraph the president of 
every state pharmaceutical association in 
the country asking him to send the secretary 
of his association to Washington for a special 
War Conference. Thirty-two state secre- 
taries attended that Conference and laid the 
groundwork for pharmacy’s approach to its 
war problems. During the months which 
have elapsed since the February Conference 
these problems have been dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the plans and policies adopted 
then, but the increasing severity of certain 
problems and the development of many new 
situations demand a reappraisal of these 
plans and policies. 

The course of the war during the past six 
months indicates that a larger Army will 
be needed than was contemplated earlier and 
a greater number of pharmacists undoubt- 
edly will be conscripted. The need for de- 
ferring sufficient pharmacists to maintain 
necessary pharmaceutical services to the 
civilian public, and the necessity of deferring 
students and teachers of pharmacy have 
become more critical. The Selective Service 
situation as regards pharmacy is, to say the 
least, not completely satisfactory. There 
are definite decisions which must be made 
and made promptly in order that the Army 
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be supplied with its full manpower needs 
without wrecking the profession or leaving 
the public without adequate pharmaceutical 
service. 

The manpower requirements have neces- 
sitated the acceleration of college courses 
and the revision of certain licensure require- 
ments. These adjustments require discus- 
sion. 

Congress has recently appropriated the 
sum of $5,000,000 to be used for loans to 
students pursuing accelerated courses in cer- 
tain specific technical and professional fields 
including pharmacy. It is expected that the 
regulations under which pharmacy students 
may benefit from these loans will be avail- 
able in time for a full discussion at Denver. 

The expansion of the Army emphasizes 
the need for a more efficient codrdination of 
pharmaceutical services therein so that the 
abilities of pharmacists in uniform may be 
fully utilized. A bill to provide a Pharmacy 
Corps in the Army will be introduced in 
Congress within the near future. A thorough 
discussion of this new move is needed to 
steer the bill through to enactment. 

WPB orders, OPA interpretations, the 
work of the Committee on Drugs and Health 
Supplies of the National Research Council, 
the replacement of unobtainable drugs— 
these and other similar problems require 
consideration. 

Rumblings of socialized medical plans to 
come after the war justify consideration of 
the position of pharmacy during the recon- 
struction period. We can win the war and 
still lose our ‘“‘way of life.’’ 

A careful study of these problems has led 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
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TION to the realization that it would be 
derelict in its duty to the profession and to 
the country if it failed to take the initiative 
in solving them. Thus, the Denver Con- 
vention is a necessity to bring together repre- 
sentatives of the prescription pharmacists of 
the country, the colleges, the boards, the 
hospitals, the scientific staffs of manufac- 
turers, the state pharmaceutical associations 
and pharmaceutical law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Although the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has urged the cancellation of non- 
essential meetings it does not wish to 
interfere with conventions which are im- 
portant to the war effort. The test is 
whether an association will contribute more 
to the war effort by holding its meeting or 
by cancelling it and not using transportation 
facilities. By this yardstick the war 
problems of pharmacy justify holding the 
convention. 

The attendance at this meeting will prob- 
ably be one of the smallest in the history of 
the AssocraATION, and rightfully so, for no 
one who is not in a position to contribute 
something to the solution of pharmacy’s 
problems has any business in attending. 
The meeting has been streamlined, shortened 
by a day and a half, by the elimination of 


non-essential portions and those entertain- 
ment features which cannot be fitted in with 
business programs. 

The various Sections of the AssocIATION 
will hold full meetings in order to discuss 
new scientific and professional developments 
which contribute to civilian and military 
pharmaceutical practice. It is of the ut- 
most importance, during this emergency, 
that every pharmacist do his job efficiently 
and effectively, utilizing the latest informa- 
tion available for the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease and the Section meetings 
offer the opportunity to disseminate such 
information. 

In Denver, Colorado, August 16th to 21st, 
you have the opportunity to pool your 
brains and brawn to help pharmacy carry 
its load and contribute its full measure of 
assistance to the country both in the mili- 
tary services and in every city, town and 
hamlet where people are striving to keep 
well and on the job making the guns, tanks, 
planes and other material needed to defend 
our Democracy. 

If you will roll up your sleeves and help 
tackle pharmacy’s problems there will be a 
seat for you in the meeting rooms of the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, in Denver, August 
16th to 21st. 


COME TO DENVER 


6 V7 




















A. PH. A. MEETS IN DENVER AUGUST 16 


STREAMLINED PROGRAM DEVOTED 
TO WAR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
PHARMACY ADOPTED FOR THIS 
YEAR'S IMPORTANT CONVENTION 


FTER carefully weighing the pros and cons 
of holding an annual meeting this year, 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
has decided that the contribution which this 
meeting will make toward a more effective mo- 
bilization of pharmacy’s personnel and facilities 
in the war effort more than justifies its cost in 
time, money, and utilization of transportation 
facilities. Therefore, the 90th annual meeting 
of this ASSOCIATION will be held, as planned, at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado, 
during the week of August 16, 1941. 

The convention program has been streamlined 
in order to enable those who attend to transact 
their business in the shortest possible time. The 
usual entertainment features of the program 
have been omitted, the business sessions have 
been pared of non-essentials, and the convention 
will adjourn on Thursday evening instead of 
Saturday noon as it has in the past. 

The Plant Science Seminar will not hold its 
customary meeting during the week preceding 
the A. Pu. A. convention, but will hold a short 
session on Wednesday afternoon, August 19th. 

The Teachers’ Conferences of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy have been 
eliminated in order that the annual meeting of 
the college group can be shortened to a day and a 
half. 

The Combined Session of the A. A. C. P., 
the N. A. B. P. and the A. Px. A. has been moved 
up to Monday evening and several committee re- 
ports which are usually made at this meeting 
have been eliminated or scheduled elsewhere 
so that the greater share of the evening’s program 
can be devoted to a full discussion of the report 
of the Committee on Pharmacists in the Govern- 
ment Service. The problems of Selective Service, 
federal aid in the form of loans to students pur- 
suing accelerated courses, the status of pharma- 
cists in the Army and Navy, and the projected 
Pharmacy Corps Bill will make this meeting one 


of the most important of the week. The most 
effective use of pharmaceutical man power in both 
civil and military life demands the attention of 
the colleges, boards and the profession itself. 

The meetings of the various sections of the 
ASSOCIATION have not been curtailed for here it 
is that scientific and technical advances in drug 
therapy are received and discussed by the pro- 
fession. A period of national emergency stimu- 
lates research for it creates such problems of drug 
shortages and a need for new forms of medica- 
tion to meet specific requirements. The section 
meetings this year will thus be even more impor- 
tant than usual. 

The tentative program for the convention ap- 
pears in this issue. Supplementary announce- 
ments of speakers who will address the sessions 
will be issued later. 


SCENIC COLORADO 


Although the customary entertainment pro- 
gram has been omitted this year, those who can 
spare the time will find the country around 
Denver a delightful spot for a few days’ vaca- 
tion before or after the meeting. 

The great Continental Divide of the Colorado 
Rockies, the highest point you will traverse in 
going from the Atlantic to the Pacific, rises in 
Denver’s back yard. This great panorama of 
snow-capped peaks from which come the cool 
breezes of summer and protection from storm the 
year ’round, form the back-drop for the picture 
of Denver, a breath-taking spectacle. 


A CITY OF PARKS 


A city of close to 325,000 inhabitants, Den- 
ver’s metropolitan business section compares 
with any of the finest in the country. The resi- 
dential districts, growing, expanding, improving 
constantly through good times and bad, are the 
envy of visitors. Beautiful homes, great, broad 
lawns of grass that is unbelievably green and 
luscious—and flowers of unusual brilliance— 
extend along shaded streets that never have 
known a sidewalk, since they have come into 
being during the period of the automobile. 
There is no such thing in Denver as a sign read- 
ing: “Keep off the Grass,” even in the public 
parks. There are parks downtown, parks in the 
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Denver and the Colorado Rockies. 


suburbs and parks in the mountains—forty of 
them all told. And they are as different as the 
ever-changing shadows cast by fleecy clouds that 
sail over the great mountain ranges. Washington 
Park is famous for its Mount Vernon Gardens 
and surprising array of flowers, City Park for its 
dense foliage and lakes, Cheesman Park for its 
broad expanse ‘of treeless lawns and its location 
on an eminence from which one may view and 
identify 14,000-foot mountain peaks spread out 
in a panorama one hundred and fifty miles broad. 

Some seventy-five miles away, but seemingly 
much closer, is Pike’s Peak, the best known moun- 
tain on the continent. In the center of the pic- 
ture, directly west, is Mount Evans. This peak 
is higher than Pike’s Peak and its 14,260-foot 
summit is reached by the highest automobile 
road on the continent. Then, at the other end of 
this, picture of lofty grandeur is Long’s Peak, 
the-sentinel of the Estes Park playgrounds and a 
favorite with mountain climbers all over the 
country. 

While keeping pace with the modern trends, 
Denver never has overlooked its picturesque past 
—the builders of the Old West. Four museums 
are maintained to exhibit to newer generations 
the story of the rip-roaring pioneer days. 


Immediately adjoining the downtown business 
section is the city’s great $11,000,000 Civic Cen- 
ter. At the east side of this broad plaza is the 
Colorado capital building with its dome covered 
with gold leaf from the Colorado mines. At the 
opposite end of the Civic Center, with its Greek 
theater, monuments, lawns, flowers and shapely 
trees, is the beautiful City Hall, itself an out- 
standing architectural achievement. 

At this center is the great Colorado Historical 
Museum where the story of Colorado’s romantic 
past is presented in interesting collections of 
trophies, art collections, handicraft of the Cliff 
Dwellers who lived—and vanished—more than 
one thousand years ago. Here, too, is what is 
said to be the finest Indian collection in the 
United States, many of the prized possessions of 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody and other history-making 
westerners of another era, and splendid art col- 
lections. At Denver’s City Park is located the 
great Colorado Museum of Natural History. 
Many travelers regard this institution as the 
finest of its kind in the United States. In modern 
glass cases are many wild animals of Colorado, 
mounted in surprisingly lifelike groups, posed 
against backgrounds typical of their native habi- 
tat. The ground upon which these animals stand 
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AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 


In accordance with Article V of the 
Constitution of the Association, notice is 
hereby given that the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws will present at the 
First General Session of the coming annual 
meeting a motion to amend Article III of 
the Constitution to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE III. Officers. The officers of 
the Association shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, also 
an Honorary President, all of whom shall be 
elected annually. They shall hold office until 
the installation of their successors.”’ 











was taken from the very place the animals live— 
the grass, the weeds, the bushes and trees all are 
authentic and the entire setting so ingeniously 
arranged that it takes sharp eyes to detect where 
Nature left off and the painter of the background 
began. Also in City Park is a zoo, the first in the 
United States to have miniature mountain set- 
tings for the wild beasts it houses. 

For sheer majesty of scenery and broad ex- 
panse, Denver’s mountain parks system, the 
largest city-owned and operated park in the world, 
stands unique. It’s a matter of only twenty 
minutes from downtown Denver, and they have 
built a broad, paved highway for visitors to this 
big playground. In fact, the road was built 
primarily for the use of those who visit the 
fabulous Theater of the Red Rocks. 

Rearing from a grassy valley are an inspiring 
atray of great red rock formations. They’re 
made of the same sort of stuff as are those pin- 
nacles and spires in Colorado’s Garden of the 
Gods, through the same processes and, sup- 
posedly, at the same time—which was millions of 
years ago. 

Nearby is Lookout Mountain and the tomb of 
“Buffalo Bill’ Cody and the “Buffalo Bill’ 
Museum, Black Hawk, Central City, Idaho 
Springs, Echo Lake, Mount Evans and the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. 


RAILROADS 


Three railroads connect Denver with the 
East: the Union Pacific, the Burlington, and the 
Rock Island; members from the West Coast 


will probably use the Union Pacific; and members 
from the South can go via Dallas or Houston. 
Streamliners leaving Chicago late in the after- 
noon reach Denver early the following morning. 
Members from the East may purchase their 
tickets via Colorado Springs (Pike’s Peak) at no 
extra charge. Arrangements can be made in 
many instances to go by one route and return by 
another. Those planning to attend should con- 
sult transporation representatives about rates, 
routes and side trips. 


HOTEL RATES 


Shirley-Savoy Hotel: Single Rooms with 
Bath, $2.50 to $3.50; Double Rooms with Bath, 
$4.00 to $5.00; Twin-bedded Rooms with Bath, 
$4.00 to $7.00; Suites, $7.00 to $10.00. 

Cosmopolitan Hotel: Single Rooms with 
Bath, $3.30 to $5.50; Double Rooms with Bath, 
$5.50 to $8.80; Parlor Suites, $10.00 to $20.00. 

Brown Palace Hotel: Single Rooms with 
Bath, $5.00; Double Rooms with Bath, $6.00 to 
$10.00; Suites (double or single), $15.00. 





Paul G. Stodghill, Local Secretary for the Denver 
Meeting. 
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CIATION through its officers 


the AMERICAN PHARMA- ee oe me has maintained regular con- 
ceutical Association will YEARS, PHARMACISTS — tacts with governmental 
be held in Denver during the OWE IT TO THEMSELVES bureaus and departments and 
week of August 16th to 21st. =O ATTEND THEANNUAL _ has codperated to the fullest 


During the period which has 
elapsed since the Detroit 
Convention changes of mo- 
mentous importance have 
occurred. Economics, business, the indus- 
tries and the professions—all are feeling the 
impacts of these changes, and policies and 
practices hitherto unknown have been 
forced upon them. These rapidly progress- 
ing events are affecting pharmacy and new 
problems are appearing almost daily as a 
result. Hence, the members of this profes- 
sion must be on the alert and avail them- 
selves of every possible opportunity to keep 
informed and to anticipate, if possible, the 
modifications in professional practices re- 
quired to meet these rapidly changing condi- 
tions. 

These developments are of vital signifi- 
cance to every member of the profession— 
the man in the store, the educator, the manu- 
facturer, the law enforcement official, and 
the board member. Therefore, if there ever 
was a time when attendance at conventions 
and professional meetings was essential, 
that time is upon us. It behooves every 
member of the profession to join his state 
and national associations and to make every 
possible effort to attend the conventions of 
these organizations this year. 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
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extent in assisting these 
bureaus and departments by 
providing data and informa- 
tion pertaining to pharmacy 
and its functions in civilian life and the 
armed forces. The confidence exhibited by 
these agencies in the integrity and standards 
of the profession is, indeed, gratifying. 

As a result of these contacts, the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has been 
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able to provide the profession with valuable 
and current information and to represent the 
profession in maintaining and advancing its 
status in its capacity as a member of the 
health professions. The problems con- 
fronting pharmacy increased so rapidly and 
these loomed so important that it was 
deemed essential that first-hand and authen- 
tic information must be conveyed to the 
pharmacists throughout the several states. 
Hence, in coéperation with the Conference of 
State Pharmaceutical Association Secre- 
taries, the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION issued an invitation to the 
state associations to join through their 
officers in a Conference at Washington, 
February 20th and 21st. Reports of this 
Conference have been published in pharma- 
ceutical journals and the consensus of opin- 
ion marks this as an outstanding event in 
American Pharmacy. Through this Con- 
ference plans were formulated which are 
now in operation and which undoubtedly are 
of positive value in enabling this profession 
to keep pace with the rapid course of events. 
The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION is planning a program for the Deuver 
Convention designed to bring to those in 
attendance practical and pertinent informa- 
tion concerning changes, trends and de- 
velopments of current importance and to 
assist the pharmacist to fit himself into com- 
munity, state and national plans and pro- 
grams. It is planned that this program will 
be a continuation of the policy of conveying 
information to the profession which has 
been done in the interim through bulletins, 
the journals and conferences, such as the 
Secretaries’ Conference above referred to. 
In addition, a review and summary of the 
year’s developments will be presented. 





It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that every pharmacist in the United States 
make an honest and conscientious effort to 
attend the 90th Annual Convention and 
contribute his share in carrying the load 
and mapping plans for the future. Ask 
yourself this question, ‘‘What kind of a pro- 
fession would we have if every other member 
were just like me?” 


BWA ristenee 


President, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 





PLEASE MAKE YOUR 
HOTEL AND RAILROAD RESERVATIONS 
AS PROMPTLY AS POSSIBLE 
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PROGRAM OF THE 90TH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS, 
HOTEL SHIRLEY-SAVOY, DENVER, COLO. 
AUGUST 16 TO 21, 1942 


DETAILED PROGRAMS 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
American College of Apothecaries.......... 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Association 
SROONIES ec sili ee ac ae es case weens 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforce- 
Meth OUR Se eos cn Us dhe ss wh wanes 
Council Meetings, A. Po. A................ 
Fraternity Dinners and Luncheons (see Gen- 
CUT FROMUIIIED ooo occ cache iva JS ees bakes 
Gomer PEORIA. 5 Ss Siig oo ie eek s wwe bas 
General Sessions, A. Pu. A................44- 
House of Delegates, A. Po. A............... 
Luncheons and Dinners (see General Pro- 


National Association Boards of Pharmacy... 
Plant Science Seminar..................... 
Scientific Section, A. Pa. A...............4. 
Section on Education and _ Legislation, 


Bi BR are ei ie ota wo Kade 
Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. PH. A.... 
Section on Pharmaceutical Economics, 

Pe es PS ics Ree es Se anos Cae oe See 


Section on Practical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A..... 
Sub-Section Hospital Pharmacy, A. Pu. A.... 


Page 
208 
207 
208 


208 


207 
203 


201 
201 
203 
203 


201 
209 
208 
204 


206 
207 


205 
206 





THE GENERAL PROGRAM 





9:30 a.m. 
1:00 P.M. 
2:00 p.m. 
8:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


9:30 a.m. 
9:30 A.M. 
9:30 a.M. 
11:30 a.m. 
12:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 


6:00 p.m. 
8:00 P.m. 


August 16 to 21, 1942 


Sunday, August 16 


American Council of Pharmaceutical 
Education, Blue Spruce Room. 

Meeting of Officers and Regional Direc- 
tors, American College of Apothe- 
caries, Room 134. 

Council, A. Po. A., Columbine Room. 

Meeting of Executive Committee, 
A. A. C. P., Room 108. 

Opening Entertainment. 


Monday, August 17 
First Session, American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, Empire Room. 
First Session, National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, Lincoln Room. 
First Session, American College of 
Apothecaries, Colorado Room. 
Conference of Pharmacy Law Enforce- 
ment Officials, Lincoln Room. 
Luncheon, N. A. B. P., Centennial 
Room. 
Second Session, N. A. B. P., Lincoln 


Room. 

Second Session, A. A. C. P., Empire 
Room. 

Second Session, American College of 
Apothecaries, Colorado Room. 

Joint Dinner—N. A. B. P. and A. A. 
C. P., Empire Room. 

Combined Session—N. A. B. P., A. A. 

C. P. and A. Pu. A., Lincoln Room. 
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9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
12:15 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 


8:00 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
9:30 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 
9:30 a.m. 
9:30 A.M. 
9:30 a.m. 
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Tuesday, August 18 

Final Session, N. A. B. P., Lincoln 
Room. 

Final Session, A. A. C. P., Empire 
Room. 

Final Session, American College of 
Apothecaries, Colorado Room. 

Luncheon, Committee on Recipe Book, 
Centennial Room. 

First Session, House of Delegates, 
Lincoln Room. 

First Session, Scientific Section, Empire 
Room. 

First Session Sub-Section on Hospital 
Pharmacy, Centennial Room. 

American Institute of the History of 
Pharmacy, Colorado Room. 

Dinner, Rho Chi Society, followed by 
Annual Meeting, Centennial Room. 
First General Session, A. Pu. A., 

Lincoln Room. 


Wednesday, August 19 

Breakfast, Members U. S. P. Commit- 
tee of Revision and Board of Trus- 
tees, Centennial Room. 

Council, A. Po. A., Columbine Room. 

Second Session, Scientific Section, Em- 
pire Room. 

First Session, Second on Education and 
Legislation, Centennial Room. 

First Session, Section on Practical 
Pharmacy, Colorado Room. 

First Session, Section on Historical 
Pharmacy, Blue Spruce Room. 

First Session, Section on Pharmaceu- 
tical Economics, Lincoln Room. 

First Session, Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Association Secretaries, 
Room 108. 


10:30 a.M. 
10:30 a.m. 
12:30 P.M. 
12:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


9:30 a.m. 
2:30 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


2:30 p.m. 
6:30 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 
9:30 P.M. 


9:30 a.m. 


Committee on Nominations, Silver 
Spruce Room. 

Committee on Resolutions, Room 134. 

Luncheon, Kappa Psi Fraternity and 
Lambda Kappa Sigma Sorority, 
Centennial Room. 

Luncheon, Phi Delta Chi Fraternity, 
Colorado Room. 

Second Session, House of Delegates, 
Lincoln Room. 

Meeting, Plant 
Colorado Room. 

Second Session, Sub-Section on Hos- 
pital Pharmacy, Centennial Room. 

Joint Banquet, A. Pu. A. and Affiliated 
Organizations, Lincoln Room. 


Thursday, August 20 
Second General Session, Lincoln Room. 
Second Session, Section on Practical 
Pharmacy, Colorado Room. 
Second Session, Section on Historical 
Pharmacy, Blue Spruce Room. 
Second Session, Section on Education 
and Legislation, Centennial Room. 
Second Session, Section on Pharmaceu- 
tical Economics, Lincoln Room. 
Second Session, Conference of Pharma- 


Science Seminar, 


ceutical Association Secretaries, 
Room 108. : 

Third Session, Scientific Section, Em- 
pire Room. 


Committee on Resolutions, Room 134. 

Dinner, Past Presidents, A. Pu. A., 
Centennial Room. 

Final Session, House of Delegates, 
Lincoln Room. 

Final General Session, Lincoln Room. 


Friday, August 21 
Council, A. Po. A., Columbine Room. 


Tomb of *‘Buffalo Bill’ Cody atop Lookout Mountain near Denver. 
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THE COUNCIL 





Chairman, Robert P. Fischelis; Vice-Chairman, 
P. H. Costello; Secretary, E. F. Kelly; H. C. 
Christensen, Ernest Little, Glenn L. Jenkins, 
H. A. B. Dunning, F. J. Cermak, F. E. Bibbins, 
R. L. Swain, B. V. Christensen, C. H. Evans, J. K. 
Attwood, L. W. Rowe, H. H. Schaefer, H. H. Gregg, 
Jr. 


Sessions 
Sunday, August 16, 2:00 p.m.; Wednesday, 
August 19, 9:30 a.m.; Friday, August 21, 9:30 a.m. 
All sessions will be held in the Columbine Room. 





THE GENERAL SESSIONS 





ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President, B. V. Christensen; Honorary President, 
J. C. Peacock; First Vice-President, J. K. Attwood; 
Second Vice-President, L. W. Rowe; Secretary, 
E. F. Kelly; Treasurer, Hugo H. Schaefer. 


OFFICERS-ELECT, 1942-1943 


President, Roy B. Cook; First Vice-President, 
Donald A. Clarke; Second Vice-President, C. O. 
Lee; Members of the Council (for three years), 
George D. Beal, Charles H. Evans and R. P. 
Fischelis; (for one year), Glenn L. Jenkins. 


First General Session, Tuesday, August 18, 8:30 
M., Lincoln Room 

Call to Order. 

Reading of Communications. 

Message of Welcome. 

Report of the House of Delegates, H. H. Gregg, 
Jr., Chairman. 

Address of the President, B. V. Christensen 

Introduction of the President-Elect, Roy Bird 
Cook. 

Address. 

Report of the Committee on Maintenance, 
H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman. 

9. Unfinished Business. 

10. New Business. 


CN eS Pee 


Second General Session, Thursday, August 20, 
9:30 A.M., Lincoln Room 


A brief Memorial Session will be held. 

Minutes of the First General Session. 

Reading of Communications. 

Report of the House of Delegates on the 
President’s Address and on Other Matters, 
H. H. Gregg, Jr. 

Report of the Joint Committee of the A. Pu. A. 
and the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Robert P. Fischelis, Chairman. 

Scheele Anniversary, George Urdang. 

The United States Pharmacopeeia, E. Fullerton 
Cook, Chairman, Committee on Revision. 
The National Formulary, J. L. Powers, Chair- 
man, Committee on National Formulary. 

Address. 

New Business. 
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Third General Session, Thursday, August 20, 9:30 
P.M., Lincoln Room 

Minutes of the Second General Session. 

Reading of Communications. 

Final Report of the House of Delegates, H. H. 
Gregg, Jr. 

Unfinished Business. 

Award of the Ebert Prize. 

Award of the Kilmer Prize. 

Installation of Officers. 

Address of the President, Roy Bird Cook. 

Final Adjournment. 


$0.00 FSP ON: oO DO 





THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 





Chairman, H. H. Gregg, Jr.; Vice-Chairman, C. 
Leonard O’Connell; Secretary, E. F. Kelly. 


First Session, Tuesday, August 18, 2:00 P.M., 
Lincoln Room 
Call to Order. 
Roll Call of Delegates. 
Reception of Fraternal Delegates, 
Opening Remarks by Chairman H. H. Gregg, 
r 


Appointment of Committee on Nominations 
and on Resolutions. 

Annual Report of the Council. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, H. H. Schae- 


Le Ve. | PSN 


fer. 
Annual Report of the Secretary, E. F. Kelly. 
Executive Session. Discussion of Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Legislation and Other Topics. 
Report of the Committee on State Food and 
Drug Legislation, R. P. Fischelis. 

10. Report of the Committee on Continuation 
Study for Pharmacists, C. V. Netz. 

11. Receipt of Resolutions, Reports, and Other 
Communications—all of which must be in 
writing. 

12. New Business. 


Second Session, Wednesday, August 19, 2:30 P.M., 
Lincoln Room 

1. Roll Call of Delegates. 

2. Minutes of the First Session. 

3. Receipt of Reports and Other Communications 
from the AssocraTION, the Council, and the 
Sections. 

4. Receipt of Reports, Resolutions, and Other 
Communications—all of which must be in 
writing. 

5. Executive Session for the Consideration of 
Matters of Vital Importance to Pharmacy in 
America. 

6. Reports of Committees: 

Social and Economic Relations, R. P. Fis- 
chelis. 

Long Range Program of Policy, G. L. Jen- 
kins. 

Legislative Policy, R. L. Swain. 

Local and Student Branches, Ernest Little. 

National Pharmacy Week. 

Legislation, A. L. I. Winne. 
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Pharmacists in the Government Service, 
H. Evert Kendig. 

Prescription Tolerances, J. K. Attwood. 

Professional Relations, C. H. Evans. 

Dental Pharmacy, G. C. Schicks. 

7. Election of the Honorary President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the AssocrATION on Nomi- 
nation of the Council. 

8. Report of the Committee on Nominations. 

9. Report of the Committee on Place of Meeting, 
R. A. Lyman. 

10. Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
11. New Business. 


Third Session, Thursday, August 20, 7:30 P.M., 
Lincoln Room 

1. Roll Call of Delegates. 

2. Minutes of the Second Session. 

3. Receipt of Reports and Other Communications 
from the AssocraTION, the Council and the 
Sections. 

4. Reports of Committees: 

Membership, E. F. Kelly. 
United States Pharmacopeeia, F. O. Taylor. 
Horticulture Nomenclature, H. W. Young- 


en. 
Physiological Testing, C. W. Chapman. 
Wm. Procter, Jr., Memorial Fund, J. E. 
Hancock. 
Endowment Fund, H. A. B. Dunning. 
Press Relations, R. W. Rodman. 
Final Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Unfinished Business. 
Installation of Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
Final Adjournment. 


GON or 





THE SECTIONS 





Please Note—Order of Business and Order of 
Programs are subject to change and to the addition 
of numbers by Sections, if found expedient to do so. 

Papers of the Sections are numbered at the request 
of the Local Committee to assist in an effort to 
flash titles of papers being read in different Sections 
at the same time. The flash designations are as 
follows: 


Sc.—Scientific Section. 
E.—Education and Legislation. 
Ph.—Practical Pharmacy. 
Hosp.—Hospital Pharmacy. 

P. Ec.—Pharmaceutical Economics. 
Hi.—Historical Pharmacy. 





SCIENTIFIC SECTION 





(Flash **Sc.’?) 

Chairman, W. H. Hartung; First Vice-Chairman, 
Charles O. Wilson; Second Vice-President, L W. 
Hazleton; Secretary, F. E. Bibbins; Delegate to the 
House of Delegates, J. M. Dille. 


First Session, Tuesday, August 18, 2:00 P.M., 
Empire Room 


Chairman’s Address—W. H. Hartung. 
Secretary’s Report—F. E. Bibbins. 


Committee Reports: 
Board of Review of Papers, F. E. Bibbins, Chair- 


man. 
Committee on Monographs, E. E. Swanson, 
Chairman. 
Special Committees. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
General Business, 


PAPERS 


1. “A New Mercury Derivative of Saccharin 
(Mercuri-Saccharin),’’ Harry J. Pratt and 
J. Howard Graham. 

2. “Fluorine Substituted Aromatic Acids,’’ George 
P. Hager and E. B. Starkey (Lantern). 

3. ‘The Chemical Determination of Thiamine in 
Pharmaceutical Preparations,’ Ernst R. 
Kirch and Olaf Bergeim. 

4. “Determination of Nicotinic Acid and Sodium 
Nicotinate,’’ Lewis E. Harris and Beatrice 
I. Duis. 

5. “A Semi-micro Kjeldahl Apparatus,” Bartlett 
T. Dewey and Norman F. Witt (Lantern), 

6. “A Quantitative Method for the Determina- 
tion of Mixtures of Barbital and Pheno- 
barbital,’’ Bartlett T. Dewey and Wesley E. 
Scott (Lantern). 

7. “Derivatives from Hydrogenated Castor Oil. 
II: Glycol Esters of 12-Hydroxystearic 
Acid,” Saul A. Bell and Abraham Taub 
(Presented by title). 

8. “Photoelectric Measurement of Vitamin Bg in 
Pharmaceutical Materials and Products,” 
Walter G. Christiansen and Wm. S. Jones. 

9. ‘Colloidal Silver Sulfonamides,” Milton 
Wruble (Lantern). 

10. ‘Assay of Oregon Ergot,’’ B. E. Christensen, 

. T. Stuhr and Edgar Wong. 

11. ‘The Utility of Determination of Numbers 
and Dimensions ef Glandular Scales in 
Mentha Species,” L. D. Edwards and G. M. 
Hocking. 

12. ‘Studies Sith Nepeta Glechoma II,” 
Howard Graham and Louise M. Bitto (Pre- 
sented by title). 


Second Session, Wednesday, August 19, 9:30 A.M., 
Empire Room 

Report from Committee on Ebert Prize. 

Report from Committee on Kilmer Prize. 


PAPERS 


13. “The Evaluation of Cathartic Action II: 
Senna, Cascara, Aloe, and Bile Salts,” 
Lloyd W. Hazleton and Frank Fortunato 
(Lantern). 

14. “The Comparative Rates of Gastro-Intestinal 
Absorption of Barbital, Sodium Barbital 
and Elixir of Barbital,’’ Victor P. Seeberg 
and James M. Dille. 

15. ‘‘The Effects of Life Cycle Therapeutic Dosage 
Administration of Drugs to Albino Rats,” 
Lloyd L. Boughton and O. O. Stoland. 

16. ‘The Pharmacological Action of Methyl- 
amino-iso-octene (Octin) I: the Action on 
Blood Pressure,’ R. P. Ahlquist (Lantern). 

17. “Effects of Age, Sex, Castration and Interval 
of Time after Parturition upon the Ability 
of the Albino Rat to Build up Tolerance to 
and Detoxify Sodium Pentobarbital and of 
Age upon the Safety Margin with Vino- 
barbital Sodium (Sodium Delvinal),’’ Harald 
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G. O. Holck, Donald R. Mathieson, James 
R. Weeks and Beatrice Duis (Lantern). 

18. ‘“Barbituric Acid Derivatives: Relationship 
between Action on Smooth Muscle and 
Frog’s Heart, and Chemical Structure,” 
C. E. Powell, H. M. Lee and Edward E. 
Swanson (Lantern). 

19. “Synthetic Derivatives of Strophanthidin,”’ 
K. K. Chen and Robert C. Elderfield 
(Lantern). 

20. ‘‘The Alkaloids of Lunasta amara var. Costu- 
lata,” Frank A. Steldt and K. K. Chen 
(Lantern). 

21. “Rat as Suitable Animal for Study of Pro- 
longed Medication,’”’ Robert C. Anderson, 
Francis G. Henderson and K. K. Chen 
(Lantern). 

22. ‘Studies on the Barbiturates XXVI: Further 
Contributions on the Determination of Bar- 
biturates in Urine,’’ Melvin W. Green, F. P. 
Veitch and Theodore Koppanyi (Lantern). 

23. ‘The Biological Assay of a New Preparation 
of Convallaria majalis Leaves Using Pigeons,”’ 
James R. Weeks and Harald G. O. Holck 
(Lantern). 

24. “Studies on the Essential Elimination of 
Strychnine,’’ Lloyd W. Hazleton and Frank 
Fortunato (Lantern). 

25. “Viburnum Studies XII,” by James C. Munch 
and Heber W. Youngken. 

26. “Viburnum Studies XIII: Further Studies on 
Bioassays,’’ James C. Munch and Harry J. 
Pratt. 

27. “Quinine Allergy: Quinine and Quinine De- 
rivatives,’’ Herbert M. Cobe. 

28. “‘The Bioassay of Anthelmintics,’”’ James C. 
Munch, Herbert M. Cobe and Joseph D. 
McIntyre. 


Third Session, Thursday, August 20, 2:30 P.M., 
Empire Room 
PAPERS 


29. “Behavior of Solutions of Morphine Salts 
When Stored in Tin Containers,’”’ Walter 
G. Christiansen and A. E. Jurist. 

30. “A Single Dose Emergency Hypodermic 
Unit,” J.D. Hulsmann and F. W. Nitardy. 

31. ‘“‘The Assays of the Powdered Extracts of 
Certain Solanaceous Drugs,” H. V. Gilli- 
land, K. L. Kaufman and H. Bang. 

32. “Studies of the Variations in Solutions of 
Sodium Morrhuate,” Howard P. Jensen and 
Paul J. Jannke (Lantern). 

33. ‘‘A Comparison of Two Methods for Evalua- 
ting the Relative Efficacy of Disguising 
Agents for Distasteful Drugs,” W. Arthur 
Purdum. 

34. ‘Purified Mineral-Free Water for Pharma- 
ceutical Purposes,” J. W. E. Harrisson, R. J. 
Myers and D. S. Herr (Lantern). 

35. “A Study of the Disinfectant Powers of Cer- 
tain Astringent Salts and Solutions,” Joseph 
B. Sprowls and Charles F. Poe (Lantern). 

36. ‘‘A Study of the Germicidal and Bacteriostatic 
Properties of Some Commonly Used Anti- 
septics in Combination with Astringent Sub- 
stances,” Joseph B. Sprowls and Charles F. 
Poe (Lantern). 

37. “A Pharmacognostical Study of Buchu,” H. S. 
Feldman and H. W. Youngken. 

88. “A Phytochemical Study of Devil’s Club 
(Fatsia Horrida),” B. E. Christensen and 
E. T. Stuhr. 


39. ‘Florida Volatile Oils IV: Sweet Orange,” 
P. A. Foote and Roberto Z. Gelpi. 

40. “Florida Volatile Oils V: Illicitum Floridanum, 
Ellis,’”’? A. W. Matthews and P. A. Foote. 

41. “Local Anesthetic Action of Some Amino- 
Phthalic Esters,” L. W. Rowe (Lantern). 

42. “A Histological and Phytochemical Study of 
the Fruit of Lomatium Suksdorfii (Watson),”’ 
Tracey G. Call, F. J. Goodrich and Louis 
Fischer (Presented by Dean Goodrich). 

43. ‘‘Chlorobutanol in Parenteral Solutions,’ Wil- 
liam H. Luckey and Abraham Taub (Pre- 
sented by title). 

44. “Salmon Protein as a Source of Histidine, 
Arginine, Lysine, Cystine, Tyrosine and 
Trytophane,” Louis Arrigoni and Louis 


a Fischer (Presented by title). 
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“Preliminary Study of Oils of Cassia,” R. C. 
Darlington and B. V. Christensen. 


- 46. “The Histology of Chimaphila Umbellata 


(Ericaceae),” Arthur E. Schwarting and L. 
David Hiner (Lantern). 

47. ‘An Investigation of Viburnum Opulus,” C. H. 
Costello and E. V. Lynn. 

Report of Committee on Chairman’s Address. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 





SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY 





(Flash “Ph.’’) 

Chairman, W. A. Prout; First Vice-Chairman, 
E. P. Guth; Second Vice-Chairman, C. O. Wilson; 
Secretary, C. T. Eidsmoe; Delegate to the House of 
Delegates, L. C. Zopf. 


First Session, Wednesday, August 19, 9:30 A.M., 
Colorado Room 

Chairman’s Address—W. A. Prout. 

Secretary’s Report—C. T. Eidsmoe. 

Committee Reports. 

Appointment of Committees. 


PAPERS 


1. “Cosmetic Emulsions—Stearic Acid Hand 
Lotions,”’ Albert H. Musick. 

“A Prescription Pricing Survey,” Karl J. 
Goldner and Walter G. Fredell. 

“This Business of Detailing the Doctor,’ 
J. W. Snowden. 

“A Study of the Effect of Hydrogen-ion Con- 
centration in Certain Ointments and Lo- 
tions,’ Lorrayne E. LeMar and Allen [. 
White. 

5. ‘The Practical Aspects of Pharmacy and Pro- 

fessional Autonomy,” Hazel E. Landeen. 

6. ‘‘An Inexpensive Drying Cabinet for Small 
Scale Pharmaceutical Operations,” W. C. 
MacAuley and H. G. DeKay. 

7. “Aromatic Syrup of Ammonium Chloride,” 
N. F. Sorg and R. A. Kuever. 


Second Session, Thursday, August 20, 2:30 P.M., 
Colorado Room 


e wo bd 


New Business. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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SUB-SECTION ON HOSPITAL PHARMACY 





(Flash “‘Hosp.”’) 
Chairman, H. A. K. Whitney; Vice-Chairman, 
Geraldine Stockert; Secretary, Hazel E. Landeen. 


First Session, Tuesday, August 18, 2:00 P.M., 
Centennial Room 

Chairman’s Address—H. A. K. Whitney. 

Secretary’s Report—Hazel E. Landeen. 

Appointment of Committees. 


PAPERS 

1. “An Ethical Pharmacy in Retrospect,’ M. S. 
Dooley. 

2. “Preservatives—Their Application to Hospital 
Pharmacy,’’ B. T. Howiler. 

3. ‘Copper lIontophoresis—Treatments Con- 
ducted by the Hospital Pharmacist,’”’ L. L. 
Boughton. 

4. “Applications of 2-Amino-2-methyl-1-3-pro- 
A mane. in Pharmacy and the Arts,’’ Gordon 

Ber 

5.) “ae Value of Visible Index Records in the 
Pharmacy,’ Sister Mary John. 

6. ‘Plasma Therapy and the Hospital Pharma- 
cist,’”? Evlyn Gray Scott. 

7. “Dietary Considerations in Connection with 
Drug Administration,’ L. L. Busse. 

8. “A Survey of Hospital Pharmacy in South 
Carolina,’’ Leo F. Goodley. 


Second Session, Wednesday, August 19, 2:30 P.M., 
Centennial Room 
9. ‘What I Have Learned in Hospital Pharmacy,” 
Mabel M. Newquist. 

10. “Burns and Their Treatment,” Sister M. Lud- 
milla. 

11. ‘Some Modifications of N. F. Formule,” L. L. 
Boughton. 

12. ‘The Sterilization, Dosage and Local Use of the 
Sulfonamides,’’ Sister M. Sabina. 

13. ‘Certified Coloring Agents Apparently Resist- 
ant to Photo-Chemical Changes of Liquor 
Aromaticus Alkalinus,’’ Gordon M. Bergy. 

14. ‘“Collyria Preparation and Other Scientific 
Developments,” L. L. Broodeen. 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Committees. 

Adjournment. 





SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION 





(Flash ‘‘E’’) 

Chairman, R. T. Lakey; Vice-Chairman, F. J. 
Goodrich; Secretary, E. J. Ireland; Delegate to the 
House of Delegates, L. M. Ohmart. 

First Session, Wednesday, August 19, 9:30 A.M., 
Centennial Room 

Chairman’s Address—R. T. Lakey. 

Secretary’s Report—E. J. Ireland. 

Appointment of Committees. 


PAPERS 


1. ‘Present and Futute Control of Medicinal 
Items,” Frank A. Delgado. 
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“Opportunities Which Lie Ahead in Official 
Products,” J. K. Attwood. 
8. “The Influence of National Hour and Wage 
Surveys,” John F. McCloskey. 


Second Session, Thursday, August 20, 2:30 P.M., 
Centennial Room 

4. “What Constitutes Military and Naval Phar- 
macy—Does the Present Pharmacy Cur- 
riculum Satisfy These Requirements?” J. E. 
Griffin. 

5. “What Requirements Will Be Necessary for 
Men Who Claim Former Experience in the 
Military Services?”’ D. B. R. Johnson. 

6. ‘Vocational Guidance Activity in Colleges of 
Pharmacy,” Edward J. Ireland. 

7. ‘Facing the Facts in Training Pharmacists for 
Operating Retail Enterprises,’’ A. Hamilton 
Chute. 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Committees. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 





SECTION ON PHARMACEUTICAL ECONOMICS 





(Flash “P. Ec.’’) 

Chairman, B. Olive Cole; Vice-Chairman, I. 
Rothrock; Secretary, H. W. Heine; Acting Secretary, 
J. H. Goodness; Delegate to the House of Delegates, 
C. M. Brown. 


First Session, Wednesday, August 19, 9:30 A.M., 
Lincoln Room 

Chairman’s Address—B. Olive Cole. 

Secretary’s Report— 

Appointment of Committees. 


PAPERS 
1. “The Retail Industry under the Price Ceiling 
Order,” Frank A. Delgado. 

2. ‘The Prescription Department as an Eco- 

nomic Factor,’ B. R. Mull. 

8. “A Complete Understanding of Mercantile 
Credit Is Essential to the Success of the 
Modern Pharmacist,” George T. Brian, Jr. 

“Comparisons are not Odious,’”’ C. M. Brown. 

‘An Editor Asks Why,” Dan Rennick. 

‘‘Pharmaceutical Economy via Pharmaceutical 
Legislation,’’ George A. Moulton. 


Second Session, Thursday, August 20, 2:30 P.M., 
Lincoln Room 
7. “The Place of Business Administration Sub- 
jects in the Pharmacy Curricula,’ H. H. 
Maynard. 
“Planning the Merchandising Budget,” C. 
Leonard O’Connell. 
9. ‘Protecting the Net Profit,’’ Stephen Wilson. 
10. ‘Have the New Laws Changed the Druggist’s 
Liability?” J. H. Goodness. 
11. ‘‘Recording Sales Demand as a Guide to Stocks 
and Supplies,’’ Alvin H. Jones. 
12. ‘The Scope-of Education Required in Drug 
Store Economics,”’ D. B. R. Johnson. 
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13. ‘Sales Promotion in Pharmacy,” Ralph W. 
Clark. 

Unfinished Business. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 





SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY 





(Flash “Hi’’) 

Chairman, L. F. Jones; Vice-Chairman, F. D. 
Stoll; Secretary, R. Bienfang; Delegate to the House 
of Delegates, Ivor Griffith. 

First Session, Wednesday, August 19, 9:30 A.M., 
Blue Spruce Room 

Chairman’s Address—L. F. Jones. 

Secretary’s Report—R. Bienfang. 

Appointment of Committees. 


PAPERS 

“On Teaching History of Pharmacy,” Henry 
Colle. 

‘Health Superstitions,’”’ Charles Whitebread. 

“A Museum for Every College,’’ Frederick J. 
Wulling. f 

“Notes on the History of Pharmacy in the 
United States Navy,’ Louis H. Roddis. 


Second Session, Thursday, August 20, 2:30 A.M., 
Blue Spruce Room 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Committees. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 


_ 
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CONFERENCE OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 





FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Chairman, Robert P. Fischelis; Secretary, M. N. 
Ford; Delegate to the House of Delegates, F. C. 
Schaefer. 


Monday, August 17, 11:30 A.M., Lincoln Room 
(Immediately upon adjournment of N. A. B. P. 


ion) 

Call to Order. 

Minutes of 1941 Meeting. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer, M. N. Ford. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Appointment of Special Committees. 

Address of Chairman, Robert P. Fischelis, ‘‘Phar- 
macy Law Enforcement under War Conditions.’’ 

Address: ‘“‘The Rights and Liabilities of the State 
Board of Pharmacy as Construed by the Courts,” 
William R. Arthur, Professor of Law, University 
of Colorado; Author of “Laws of Drugs and 
Druggists.”’ 


Discussion. 

Resolutions. 

Committee Reports. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
APOTHECARIES 





SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


President, Max Lemberger; President-Elect, Fred- 
erick D. Lascoff; Vice-President, J. K. Attwood; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles V. Selby. 


Sunday, August 16 
1:00 p.m. Meeting of Officers and Regional 
Directors, Room 134. 


First Session, Monday, August 17, 9:30 A.M., 
Colorado Room 

Call to Order, President Max Lemberger. 

Address of Welcome, Paul G. Stodghill. 

President’s Address, Max Lemberger. 

Address: Dr. B. V. Christensen, President, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
“Trends in Pharmacy.” 

Talk: Dr. Robert L. Swain. 

Talk: Dr. J. Leon Lascoff. 

“The Physician and His Professional Pharma- 
cist,” A. L. Malmo. 


Second Session, Monday, August 17, 1:30 P.M., 
Colorado Room 


“A Discussion of the Theories of Sulfa Drug 
Action,’’ Charles H. Rogers. 

“A Review of the Florida Program of Profes- 
sional Relations,”’ P. A. Foote. 

“Are We Practicing Our Profession?’’ James 
F. Robinson. 

“Advantages of Manufacturing Your Own 
Preparations,”’ William Parr. 

“Promoting Professional Business by Proper 
Display,” James S. Hill. 

“The Professional Pharmacy in a Small Town,”’ 
Gerald L. Nutter. 

“The Psychology of Professional Appearance,”’ 
J. W. Snowden. 


Third Session, Tuesday, August 18, 9:00 A.M., 
Colorado Room 


Secretary’s Report, Charles V. Selby. 
Committee Reports. 
“Professional Pharmacy and Its Return,” 
C. R. Bundt. 

‘The Issuing of Credit by the Apothecary and 
Its Problems,” G. H. Holscher. 

‘Recent Professional Preparations for Our 
Physicians,’’ Milo A. Chehak. 

“A Professional Pharmacy in Operation’ 
(Illustrated by Motion Picture), LeRoy 
Weidle. 

7. “Is the American College of Apothecaries Just 

Another Organization?,”” Frederick D. Las- 


coff. 
8. Unfinished Business. 
9. Adjournment. 
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CONFERENCE OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
President, Jennings Murphy; First Vice-President, 
C. E. Rickard; Second Vice-President, Victor Keyes; 
Secretary, Mrs. C. B. Miller. 


First Session, Wednesday, August 19, 9:30 A.M., 
Room 108 


Second Session, Thursday, August 20, 2:30 P.M., 
Room 108 





THE PLANT SERVICE SEMINAR 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Chairman, A, John Schwarz; First Vice-Chairman, 
L. F. Jones; Second Vice-Chairman, F. K. Slama; 
Secretary, Elmer H. Wirth; Local Secretary, David 
O’Day, Boulder, Colorado. 
a Wednesday, August 19, 2:30 P.M., Colorado 
oom. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF THE HISTORY OF PHARMACY 





SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
President, Arthur H. Uhl; First Vice-President, 
B. V. Christensen; Second Vice-President, Rufus A. 
Lyman; Third Vice-President, J. Leon Lascoff; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Jennings Murphy; Director, 
George Urdang. 


Tuesday, August 18, 2:30 P.M., Colorado Room 


1. Report on the Business of the A. I. H. P., 
A. H. Uhl and Jennings Murphy. 

2. Report on the Work of the A. I. H. P., George 
Urdang. 

8. The Aspects Resulting from the Affiliation of 
the A. I. H. P. with the A. Pn. A., B. V. 
Christensen. 

4. The A. I. H. P. and the Pharmaceutical Press, 
R. A. Lyman and Robert L. Swain. 

5. Miscellaneous Business. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
President, R. A. Kuever; Vice-President, P. A. 
Foote; Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M. Cooper; 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Charles H. 
Rogers. 


Sunday, August 16 


8:00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee, 
Room 108. 


First Session, Monday, August 17, 9:30 A.M., 
Empire Room 


Roll Call. 

Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Appointment of Auditing Committee. 
Address of the President, R. A. Kuever. 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M. 


ooper. 
Report of the Executive Committee, Charles 
H. Rogers. 
Reports of Standing Committees: 
(1) Committee on Educational and Mem- 
bership Standards, L. David Hiner. 
(2) Committee on Teaching Methods, 
George L. Webster. 
(3) Committee on Activities for Alumni, 
Charles W. Bauer. 
(4) Delegates to the American Council on 
Education, Rufus A. Lyman. 


Second Session, Monday, August 17, 1:30 P.M., 
Empire Room 
1. Reports of Standing Committees (continued): 
(1) Committee on Relation of Boards and 
Colleges, Howard C. Newton. 
(2) Committee on Libraries, Charles O. Lee. 
(3) Committee on Problems and Plans, 
Rufus A. Lyman. 
2. Report of the Committee on Distributive 
Education, Earl R. Serles. 
3. Report of the Editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education, Rufus A. Lyman. 
4. Report on American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education, Ernest Little. 


O. S SSRere 


JOINT DINNER WITH :NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


6:00 P.M., Empire Room 


Speaker: Dr. Robert L. Stearns, President, 
University of Colorado. 


COMBINED SESSION WITH NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 
AND THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION 


Monday, August 17, 8:00 P.M., Lincoln Room 

1. Report of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education, A. G. DuMez. 

2. Report of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Com- 
mittee, Henry M. Burlage. 

8. Report of the Committee on Personal Prob- 
lems, J. B. Burt. 

4, Report of the Committee on Status of Pharma- 
cists in the Government Service, H. Evert 
Kendig. 
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Third Session, Tuesday, August 18, 9:30 A.M., 
Empire Room 


1. Reports of Special Committees: 


(1) Committee on Predictive and Achieve- 
ment Tests, A. B. Lemon. 

(2) Committee on Informative Literature, 
B. V. Christensen. 

(3) Committee on Scholarship, H. Evert 
Kendig. 

(4) Committee to Revise Constitution and 
By-Laws, A. G. DuMez. 

(5) Committee on Professional Relations, 
George C. Schicks. 


Report of Historian, George Urdang. 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Auditing Committee. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

Election of Officers. 

New Business. 

Executive Session. 


GN S Sum obo 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
President, Paul Molyneux; Honorary President, 
David F. Jones; Vice-President, Charles Bohrer; 
Secretary, H. C. Christensen; Treasurer, Robert L. 
Swain. 


First Session, Monday, August 17, 9:30 A.M., 
Lincoln Room 

Call to Order, President Paul Molyneux. 

Roll Call by Secretary, H. C. Christensen. 

Appointment of Committee on Credentials, 
Paul Molyneux. 

President’s Address, Paul Molyneux. 

Report of Executive Committee, Roy Bird 
Cook. 

Report of Secretary, H. C. Christensen. 

Report of Treasurer, Robert L. Swain 

Appointment of Nominating Committee, Presi- 
dent Paul Molyneux. 

Presentation of Amendments to Constitution 
and By-Laws, Elmer H. Slaybaugh. 

Announcements on banquet, luncheon, etc. 


IMPORTANT 
Immediately following the adjournment of this 
session the meeting of the Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Law Enforcement Officials will be held in 
this room. All members of the N. A. B. P. are 
invited to participate. 


OFFICERS’ LUNCHEON FOR NEW MEMBERS 
ONLY 


Se Se 


ee 
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Monday, August 17, 12:30 Noon, Centennial Room 


Second Session, Monday, August 17, 1:30 P.M., 
Lincoln Room 
1. Report of Legislative Committee, Hugh P. 
Beirne. 


Committee on National Legislation, A. L. I. 
Winne. 

Committee on Publicity, Dan W. Houser. 

Grievance Committee, John O. Bosley. 

Committee on Minimum Standards of Tech- 
nical Equipment, A. C. Taylor. 

Committee on Study and Correlation of Prac- 
tical Experience, R. P. Fischelis. 

Special Committee on Practical Examination, 
A. L. I. Winne. 


Ss ee 


JOINT BANQUET OF N. A. B. P. AND A. A. C. P. 


Monday, Avgust 17, 6:00 P.M., Empire Room 


Speaker: Dr. Robert L. Stearns, President, 
University of Colorado. 


COMBINED SESSION WITH THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 
AND THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Monday, August 17, 8:00 P.M., Lincoln Room 


1. Report of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education, A. G. DuMez. 

2. Report of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Com- 
mittee, Henry M. Burlage. 

3. Report of the Committee on Status of Phar- 
macists in the Government Service, H. Evert 
Kendig. 


Third Session, Tuesday, August 18, 9:00 A.M., 
Lincoln Room 

1. Reports of District Chairmen: 
District No. 1, Edward J. Murphy. 
District No. 2, John J. Debus. 
District No. 3, E. W. Gibbs. 
District No. 4, A. Lee Adams. 
District No. 5, John F. Rabe. 
District No. 6, Peter L. Grossimon. 
District No. 7, C. Earl Watkins. 
District No. 8, Newell W. Stewart. 


Report of Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws, Elmer H. Slaybaugh. 

Report of Resolutions Committee, Charles R. 
Bohrer. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Report of Special Nominating Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 
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U.S. P. Xil WILL 
REDUCE POTENCY | ¢ 





TWELVE AND ONE-HALF DROPS a 
OF NEW TINCTURE WILL EQUAL th 
TEN DROPS OF THE USP. XI a 
PREPARATION AND FIFTEEN ' 
DROPS OF U.S.P. X PRODUCT ad 
to 
W 
pr 


HE physician who prescribed a dose of 15 [| ty 
drops of Tincture of Digitalis, U. S. P. X, had Di 

to prescribe a dose of only 10 drops of Tincture of P 
Digitalis, U. S. P. XI, to obtain the same thera- | no 
peutic action, and will have to prescribe 12!/, , 
drops of Tincture of Digitalis, U. S. P. XII, to U 
get the same result. That, in a nutshell, is the 
effect of the new digitalis standard of the United the 
States Pharmacopceia which climaxes years of { x: 
controversy in which pharmacologists, physicians, on 
lawyers, federal agencies and the courts have all Por 
had their say and during which the average | go 
physician and pharmacist have been fast losing | pi, 
their confidence in the drug as a reliable thera- 
peutic agent because they didn’t know who to } ip, 
believe. eer 
The trouble began back in 1936. Up until then 
digitalis had been standardized by comparing its | the 
ability to stop the heart of a frog with the similar 7 
ability of ouabain. Although this was known as 
the frog method, the frogs were merely a tool of the 
the standardization and the digitalis really was whi 
standardized against the ouabain. The pharma- 


Pov 
cological differences between digitalis and ouabain ine 
were found to make comparison between the two on 
unsound and so pharmacologists looked for a new of t 
method of standardization. es 

Ten years before, in 1926, the Health Com- will 
mittee of the League of Nations had adopted an ui 
International Standardized Digitalis Powder and } Gin 
urged every country to adopt uniform standards U.S 
based on this International Standard. American T 
pharmacologists studied the matter and, although in 3 
it meant increasing the potency of digitalis prepa- pote 

tion, 
Twelve and one-half drops of so 
Tinctureof Digitalis, 
U. S. P. XII, will have the Refe 
same therapeutic effect as near 
ten drops of the U. S. P.XI Digi 
Tincture and fifteen drops of gt 


U.S. P.X Tincture. mine 
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OF DIGITALIS PREPARATIONS 


rations to 125 per cent of the previous strength, 
they agreed, adopted the International Standard 
in the U. S. P. XI, and authorized the preparation 
of a Standard Digitalis Powder equivalent to the 
International Standard Powder for manufacturers 
to use in standardizing their digitalis products. 
When the U.S. P. Digitalis Reference Powder was 
prepared, however, it was found to be somewhat 
stronger than the International Standardized 
Digitalis Powder so that */, of a gram of the U. S. 
P. Reference Powder equalled 1 gram of the Inter- 
national Reference Powder. 

When independent investigators studied the 
U. S. P. XI Tincture of Digitalis, standardized 
against the new Reference Powder, they reported 
that it was 50 per cent stronger than the U. S. P. 
X Tincture, laying the blame for the discrepancy 
on a faulty assay of the U. S. P. XI Reference 
Powder by the U. S. P. Committee. This was 
denied by the then chairman of the Committee on 
Bio-Assays of the U. S. P. XI who said the 
U.S. P. XI Tincture was only 25 per cent stronger 
than the U.S. P. X Tincture. This disagreement 
served to confuse the matter and no one was ap- 
parently quite sure just how much more potent 
the new Tincture was than the old one. 

The U. S. P. now admits that the U. S. P, XI 
was considerably stronger than the 25 per cent 
they said it was in 1939 by issuing new standards 
which they state materially reduce the potency of 
Powdered Digitalis and Tincture of Digitalis XII 
as compared to the U. S. P. XI Powder and Tinc- 
ture and fix their potency at about 125 per cent 
of the strength of preparations of the U.S. P. X. 
In other words, U.S. P. XII digitalis preparations 
will have the potency that U.S.P. XI preparation 
were intended to have—they will be weaker than 


those of U. S. P. XI but stronger than those of 


U.3. P. X. 

The Federal Food and Drug Administration 
has asked manufacturers to note the change in 
potency on the labels of their digitalis prepara- 
tions. 

The U.S. P. has prepared a new 1942 Digitalis 
Reference Standard which is believed to be as 
nearly identical in potency with the International 
Digitalis Reference Standard as can be deter- 
mined by biological assay and the potency of 


U.S. P. preprations will be expressed in terms of 
this new standard. 


FROG OR CAT 


Whether ouabain, Digitalis Reference Powder, 
or some other substance of known action and 
strength is used for comparison purposes, it is 
the action on a functioning heart which is the 
basis of the standardization and there has been 
great controversy as to whether frogs or cats are 
preferable as the experimental animal. Frogs 
have been used for the U. S. P. X and U.S. P. XI 
assay but the U. S. P. XII assay will use cats. 
However, the U. S. P. does not recognize the 
term “‘cat unit.”” The principal objection to the 
use of frogs has been that Tincture of Digitalis 
on standing shows deterioration when tested on 
frogs although it does not decrease in clinical ef- 
fectiveness. There are other criticisms of the frog 
method and there are objections to the cat method 
also; neither is completely satisfactory as an 
index to the action of digitalis on human beings. 
The fact that the biological assay of digitalis is, 
at best, an approximation of potency is shown in 
the fact that a 40 per cent range in strength is 


permitted. 





“Examinations of a number of samples of 
each of the various pharmaceutical forms of 
digitalis indicate that a substantial reduc- 
tion in potency will result in changing from 
U. S. P. XI to U. S. P. XII standards,” 
states W. G. Campbell, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs of the Federal Food and | 
Drug Administration. ‘The exact reduction 
is not predictable but our data indicate that 
the reduction will amount to 40 per cent or 
more in at least one-half the cases. 

“In a drug in which standardization is as 
important as with digitalis, a change in 
potency of this magnitude is of the greatest 
interest to the physician and patient. It is 
suggested that during the transition period 
in which U. S. P. XI and U. S. P. XII products 
may both be available, conspicuous notice of 
the reduction in potency be given on the 
labels.” 
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OF NEW FORMULAS, RECENT PHARMACEUTICAL 


Drege Lge 


DEVELOPMENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL DATA 


A NEW 
CELLOPHANE DRESSING 


Any wound involving loss of tissue is subjected 
to repeated injury by the change of dressings. 
The newly formed epithelial or connective tissue 
cells are quite delicate and tend to become 
macerated if the dressing is soaked off or if wet 
or greasy dressings are used. In addition, in 
industrial surgery, wound dressings become soiled 
rapidly; saturated with grease or oil which seep 
through to the wound and are difficult to remove 
without injury to the tissue. Furthermore, 
every time a dressing is changed the wound is 
opened to the possibility of infection. 

Lt. Commander J. W. Kimbrough, of the 
Medical Corps of the U. S. Navy, suggests the use 
of cellophane as a wound dressing, pointing out 
that this material can be autoclaved between 
layers of gauze without damage, is transparent, 
tough, flexible, impervious to water, resistant to 
commonly encountered chemicals, permits the 
penetration of violet rays to the wound without 
removal, and will not adhere to denuded areas. 

The cellophane dressing may be applied in one 
of three ways: (1) it may be placed over the 
wound and have the edges secured with adhesive 
tape; (2) a piece of adhesive tape can be cut so as 
to have a window of cellophane over the wound; 
or (3) the cellophane may be fixed to the skin 
with the use of the adhesive material used in ad- 
hesive tape. 

To obtain the adhesive material used in the 
third method, 3 inches of 1-inch adhesive tape is 
loosely folded and placed in the bottom of a 
medicine glass, 5 cc. of ether is poured on, and the 
tape is mashed down with an applicator and 
stirred until the adhesive material leaves the 
tape. This material is spread on the surface of 
the cellophane on the side to be applied to the 


wound. The adhesive material in the glass dries 
out but can be softened up again for use with 
more ether. A piece of gauze may be placed over 
the cellophane dressing after it is in place if 
additional protection is desired. 

Commander Kimbrough recommends that a 
piece of cellophane slightly larger than the wound 
be used to allow for adhesive plaster, the corners 
clipped to prevent loosening, and, with a plain 
clamp barely secured to one edge, be dipped in 
alcohol a few minutes and dried between two 
pieces of sterile gauze. The wound is cleaned 
with alcohol and ether, no medication is applied, 
and the dressing is put in place. If there is any 
discharge from the wound it will lift the dressing 
in its weakest point, escape and seal the patch by 
drying along the edge. 

The dressing may be left on for as long as two 
weeks. Wounds heal from one to five days faster 
and scar tissue is reduced to a minimum. 


—U.S. Navy Med. Bull., XL,2 (April 1942), 432 


IODINE OINTMENT 
IN ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Cases of athlete’s foot which fail to respond to 
Whitfield’s Ointment clear up rapidly with Un 
guentum Iodi Denigrescens, according to Cap- 
tain B. G. Shapiro, medical officer of a hospital in 
a South African military camp. The formula of 


the ointment is as follows: 
PR hick sacenvcees ai nx 87.5 grains 
RMS OU asec cs ose es 288.0 minims 
Petrolatum, yellow, q. s..... 4.0 ounces 


Dr. Shapiro cut away the opaque white sodden 
skin of the blisters, rubbed the ointment in well 
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but gently, and then dusted the area with boric 
acid powder. 

In early stages of the disease one or two appli- 
cations of the ointment cleared the condition up 
completely. In several severe cases Dr. Shapiro 
used the iodine ointment on one foot and Whit- 
field’s Ointment on the other. Almost without 
exception the iodine ointment was more effective 
than, or at least as effective as, Whitfield’s. A 
similar comparative study was made with 
Castellani’s Fuchsin Paint, but the results were 
not so unequivocal. Most of the cases responded 
more rapidly to the iodine ointment, but there 
were several cases which responded sooner to 
Castellani’s paint. 

—Brit. Med. J., 4224 (Dec. 20, 1941), 877 


BICHLORIDE BATHS 
FOR PITYRIASIS ROSAE 


Pityriasis rose is a skin disease of unknown 
etiology, the treatment of which is designed to 
cause the skin to peel and carry the infection 
away with the dead skin. The routine treat- 
ment, consisting of ultraviolet exposure, usually 
takes about 10 weeks to clear up the condition. 

Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Dermatology of the University of Kansas 
Medical School, has found that bichloride of 
mercury baths (1:15,000) are extremely effec- 
tive, curing the disease in one week if the erup- 
tion is in full bloom when the baths are started, 
and curing it in two weeks if the eruption is just 
commencing when the treatment is started. Dr. 
Sutton writes the following prescription. 


Bichloride of mercury.............. 
sss eh eit e ks iwkais 5 xvi 


Signa: Poison. Add two ounces to 15 gallons 
of cool water and bathe for 10 minutes twice a day. 
Do not use soap in the bath. 

Thin-skinned, xerotic patients may develop a 
dryness, scaling, irritation and itching after four 
days of the baths, In such cases treatment must 
be discontinued temporarily. Brunettes with 
dily skins stand the baths better. 


—South. Med. J., 35,6 (June 1942), 597-598 
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GLYCOSIDE ISOLATED FROM 
VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIUM 


For many years the value of viburnum pruni- 
folium in the treatment of uterine disorders has 
been the subject of controversy. There is no 
satisfactory means of standardizing preparations 
of the drug and the evaluation of its efficacy in 
terms of symptomatic relief is difficult. Much of 
the experimental work on the drug has been done 
with crude extracts of the bark and many sam- 
ples of the drug have been found to be extensively 
adulterated with allied species of viburnum of 
unknown potency and even with the bark of 
Acer spicatum. In common with many other 
vegetable drugs whose activity cannot be proved 
pharmacologically, viburnum has been in dis- 
repute with many physicians. 

In the Journal of Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics for June 1942 (75,2, 174-177), 
W. E. Evans, Jr., W. G. Harne and J. C. Krantz, 
Jr., of the Department of Pharmacology of the 
School of Medicine, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, report the isolation of a glycoside 
from viburnum prunifolium which, in compara- 
tively high dilutions, in vitro relaxes the uterus of 
mature, virgin rats and strips of human uterine 
muscle. 

The principle is described as freely soluble in 
water and alcohol, extraordinarily bitter to 
taste, liquefies at 72°, is sparingly soluble in 
chloroform, and is amorphous, although a small 
crop of crystals has been obtained with difficulty 
from a hydroalcoholic solution. 

The authors plan to study the effect of the 
principle on the human uterus in situ and also in 
the treatment of dysmenorrhea. 


RAISINS FOR 
SULFAPYRIDINE NAUSEA 


Dr. R. H. P. Hick, a British physician, reports 
that one of his patients found that if he chewed 
three or four raisins when he took sulfapyridine 
tablets he experienced no nausea; but when he 
took the tablets alone he was extremely nause- 
ated. Since then Dr. Hick has always prescribed 
raisins with the tablets and has never found 
anyone who had to give up the medication be- 
cause of nausea. 


—Brit. Med. J., 4239 (April 4, 1942), 458 
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by DAVID L. COWEN, M.A. 


INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


(Continued from May issue) 


here is no record of a license granted after an 

examination of the censors of a county medical 
board in New York, so that, excluding Louisiana, 
there is an account thus far of only six licensees by 
1868. 

Louisiana’s record, however, is far brighter. 
At a meeting of the Louisiana Medical Associa- 
tion in 1878, or before, ‘‘one of its members, ad- 
vanced in years, referred to the ‘good old times’ 
from 1808 to 1852.”4 In 1842, Dr. Thomas M. 
Logan, of Charleston, South Carolina, compared 
the situation in his home state with that of 
Louisiana thus: 


...@ more wholesome state of things exists in 
Louisiana. No state in the Union is better pro- 
tected against impositions of all kinds in medicine. 
. . » Medical diplomas having become of late as 
plenty as pocket knives, the board have hence 
assumed to themselves the right of examining all 
applicants, without respect to any certificate or 
diploma whatever. . . . They have assumed more 
power than the law grants.*4 


Dr. Logan moved to New Orleans in the next 
year.“ There he may have found things less to 
his liking than he had been led to believe, for, as 
will appear later, reports from Louisiana itself 
were not so complimentary. 

There is, however, more concrete proof that 
Louisiana’s laws met with success. Writing in 
1878, Dr. Chaillé reported that the Eastern 
Board had licensed fifty apothecaries by 1846 and 
threatened prosecution within thirty days of 
those who had not complied with the law. In 
1847, one hundred fifteen apothecaries had been 
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licensed.“ Better yet, perhaps the first published 
list of registered pharmacists in the United States 
appeared in 1838 in Gibson’s Guide and Directory 
of the State of Louisiana and the Cities of New 
Orleans and Lafayette:“ This list of twenty-six 
registered apothecaries and the years of their 
license follow: 


F. Grandchamp, L. J. Dufilho, 1816; M. Cannon, 
1821; A. Depeuch, 1825; V. Ruhl, E. Pinquet, P. 
F. Duconge, L. Gamatis, A. Oliver, G. Morgan, 
N. A. Peychaud, 1832; P. Landes, J. Nutge, 
T. N. Brahier, 1833; L. Deloche, 1834; E. L. 
Madeleine, J. L. Piuoc, U. A. David, E. Lauener, 
M. Fitzpatrick, 1835; D. Castleman, G. Rossi, 
H. Meza, J. Macarthy, J. S. Shaw, 1837; M. D. 
Martin, 1838. 


Thus Richard Johnson of South Carolina must 
relinquish the title of first registered pharmacist 
in the United States.“ That title must go either 
to ‘‘Frangois Grandchamps, chemist and drug- 
gist, member of the Medical Society’ whose 
place of business (in 1822) was at ‘‘43 Royal cor. 
St. Louis,’ or to L. J. Dufilho, whose place of 
business was probably at 63 Chartres Street,” 
both in New Orleans. However, both may have 
to give up the title as the above list is for New 
Orleans alone as compiled in 1838 by Gibson 
and it is possible that earlier licenses were issued 
outside of New Orleans or that there were licenses 
issued between 1808 and 1816 that escaped Gib- 
son’s attention. Further research may bring 
these to light. 


INEFFICIENCY OF THE LEGISLATION 


When Maisch reported on legislation to the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION if 
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1868, Georgia was believed to be the only state 
that had a state-wide law requiring the licensing 
of pharmacists, and it was stated that few came 
forward under it ‘for examination and to procure 
license.’’>! Even the Secretary to the Governor 
of Alabama did not know of the existence of the 
license law in that state. From South Carolina 
and Louisiana Maisch received no reports.*? In 
South Carolina the statute at least still existed, 
although without its penalty provisions. In New 
York the law was called ‘‘a dead letter upon the 
statute book.’’5 

Obviously the laws were inefficient and even 
Louisiana’s experience shows this. The list of 
apothecaries in New Orleans already cited con- 
tains but three who had been licensed by 1822. 
Yet a rapid count in the 1822 directory of New 
Orleans*4 shows that there were at least twenty- 
six individuals associated with ‘‘drug,’’ ‘‘apothe- 
cary” or “chemist and druggist” shops in the 


One of the finest examples of early 
apothecary shops is the Stabler- 
Leadbeater Shrine in Alexandria, 
Va., the fixtures and equipment of 
which are owned by THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


city. Of these, five were M.D.’s. It is not very 
likely that all eighteen of the remainder had been 
practicing before 1808. 

In 1844 the New Orleans Medical Journal® said 
concerning the laws of Louisiana: 


... the evil against which the law was leveled, 
has been only partially corrected; the spirit and 
even the letter of the law has been violated or evaded 
under various pretences, and we now see established 
in every quarter of our City, those who are not 
enrolled on the ad eundem list, and who neverthe- 
less practise every branch of the profession, and 
that too without molestation or restriction . . . our 
Medical Board of examiners, either connive at this 
open, this public infringement . . . and positive 
violence of our statutes, or neglect to discharge an 
important and solemn duty.... 
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Two years later a similar complaint was voiced 
in the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal.® 
The boards were called guilty of ‘‘negligence”’ 
and ‘‘supineness’’ and the laws deemed ‘“‘virtually 
a dead letter.” ‘Scores of physicians and drug- 
gists’ were illegally practicing. There was a 
crying need for reform and unless such was forth- 
coming the opinion was expressed that ‘“‘the laws 
regulating the profession had as well be repealed.”’ 

Apparently the reform was accomplished for, 
as noted previously, by 1847 there were a great 
number of new licenses granted. The success 
was however short-lived: in 1852 the law was re- 
pealed. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE 


There were three groups of factors responsible 
for this inefficiency as well as for the paucity of 
such legislation in the country as a whole: 


1. Structural difficulties in the acts. 

2. Conditions in the medical profession in 
general and in pharmacy in particular. 

3. Conditions characteristic of the Ameri- 
can scene before the War Between the 
States. 


The structural difficulties in the acts pertained 
primarily to the problem of enforcement. 


The 
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legislation of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama did not designate any particular en- 
forcement agency. Thus in 1868 J. M. Clark re- 
ported to Maisch from Georgia that he did “‘not 
know of its being the duty of any officer here to 
prosecute those practicing . . . without license, 
consequently no prosecutions take place for viola- 
tion of the law.’ 

The Louisiana Act of 1808 did not even set a 
penalty for practicing without a license, although 
it did for the sale of “injured medicines” or the 
improper sale of ‘‘dangerous remedies.”” Here, as 
in South Carolina and Georgia, the legal collec- 
tion of fees was contingent upon holding a li- 
cense, but the practitioner needed only to avoid 
going to court. The Louisiana Act of 1816 
specifically included a penalty and assigned the 
prosecution of offenders to the attorney general of 
each district. After 1820 the president of the 
medical board was required to provide the at- 
torney general with information of infractions 
and the latter was “‘bound to prosecute.’ The 
success of Louisiana’s legislation was apparently 
due to this provision for, as noted previously, a 
wave of prosecutions followed the interested 
activity of the medical boards. 

In New York also the matter of enforcement 
was the chief difficulty. Offenders were known 
but prosecutions were not attempted because the 
provison that the fine was to be paid to the 
College apparently presented a legalistic defect 
in the 1832 Act, and the involving of the New 
York Dispensary caused difficulty in the 1839 
Act. 

Another structural weakness in the legislation 
was the poor wording of provisions that left wide 
loopholes. Thus the Georgia Act of 1839 pro- 
vided that it should not extend to the ‘Botanic 
practice, or any other practitioners of medicine 
in this State.”® The 1817 Act of South Carolina 
contained the provision that it did not prohibit 
merchants “from vending or exposing to sale 
medicines already prepared.” Such exemptions 
were broad enough to destroy the value of the 
rest of the legislation. 

The second general factor accounting for the in- 
efficiency and paucity of licensing legislation was 
the conditions existing in pharmacy and the 
medical profession. 

In the early nineteenth century ‘‘the druggist’s 
shop was a mere warehouse or magazine, whence 
physicians drew their supplies for the purpose of 
dispensing medicines to their patients; whence 
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paints, glass and varnish were distributed.”® 
» The apothecary, as distinguished from the drug- 
gist, probably found it difficult to exist alone and 
frequently formed partnerships with physicians. 
In western Georgia, as probably in all country 
regions, pharmacy was “yet in its infancy” in 
1853.6 In the cities there were undoubtedly 
“reputable pharmaceutists” and professionalism 
had made strides. Yet there were many ‘‘apothe- 
caries by instinct,” to use an 1853 phrase. In 
Pennsylvania ‘‘the sale of medicines by store- 
keepers’’ was called ‘‘extensive,”® and in Vir- 
ginia it was complained that, ‘‘The spirit of trade 
is too much in the ascendant.’ All in all, the 
} professional groups of pharmacists that were com- 
ing into existence during this period apparently 
were not strong enough to devote their energies to 
such legislation. 

The medical profession was obviously inter- 
ested in such legislation but it was in no position 
to pay much attention to the apothecary. The 
problems of quackery and intra-professional 
quarrels” were too pressing. The gains medicine 
had made in legislation were under constant 
attack by new denominations of medical men. 
Thus the South Carolina Act was repealed after 
quacks made ‘‘a formal application to the legis- 
} lature.’ Thus also in Louisiana while the 1817 
Act was under consideration there was activity 
for the repeal of the legislation.” ‘‘Allopathic 
doctors had had it all their own way for cen- 
turies,”’ declaimed one Louisiana legislator in 
1852.% In 1842 only New Jersey, Georgia, 
Louisiana and New York were deemed to have 
laws regulating medicine.”! In 1852 Louisiana’s 
) was repealed; Georgia’s had become worthless 
through special legislation. The new denomina- 
tions of medicine had won the roost. 


The final and perhaps underlying set of factors 
responsible for the inefficiency and paucity of the 
legislation were certain conditions characteristic 
of the American scene in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Most of the country was frontier and all of its 
distances great, certainly a setting not conducive 
toa highly professional medicine and pharmacy. 
For example, one of the difficulties in Louisiana 
was that the members of the Western Board re- 
sided ‘‘at a distance from each other, and it is 
almost impossible ever to get a sufficient number 
together to form a quorum to grant licenses.’’? 
In Mississippi no attempt was made to replace 
legislation annulled by court action in 1833 be- 
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cause of the fact that ‘“‘doctors were then so 
scarce” and there was such an “immense amount 
of sickness incident to the clearing and opening 
of a new country,” that anyone “‘who was able 
to open a vein in the arm was in constant de- 
mand,”’78 

Also characteristic of that age was the reliance 
upon, if not belief in, the doctrine of freedom of 
the individual—particularly his freedom of enter- 
prise, and the economic doctrine of laissez-faire. 
This is no academic rationalization. In 1836 
William R. Fisher presented before the Mary- 
land Academy of Science and Literature, “A 
Brief Sketch of the Progress and Present State of 
Pharmacy in the United States.’’4 In it he gave 
a description of the automatic regulation of a 
completely competitive economic organization 
that is classic. He said: 


There have been, as yet, but few legislative enact- 
ments intended to control or direct the exercise of 
the profession of Pharmacy. Like most other 
branches of industry in this country, its regulation 
has been left to the honesty of those who pursue it, 
and the all controlling influence of public opinion; 
and the improvements, which have hitherto been 
made, are attributable chiefly to the latter cause, 
exercising itself in an increased competition, and the 
necessary consequence, greater efforts to attract 
custom, by a more careful attention to the qualities 
of the medicines, required for family use, as well as 
neatness and cleanness observed in dispensing them. 


In 1844 the New Orleans Medical Journal" 
had this to say: 


In a Republican Government like ours, where 
every man claims the right (and generally exercises 
it too) to follow whatever occupation or profession 
most congenial to his own feelings, or best calculated 
to “put money in his purse,’’ without regard to, 
and in defiance of, all Legislative enactments, we 
must expect them to resist every restriction which 
may tend to interfere with this high prerogative, 
or to confine them to their legitimate business or 
avocations. To this propensity, almost instinct, 
inherent in the American mind, the public for whose 
health and well-being these laws were enacted, lends 
its patronage and powerful influence. 

Thus it is not surprising that in the agitation in 
Louisiana for repeal in 1852 ‘‘some of the leading 
practitioners . . . sustained the claim that in a 
republican form of government every man had 
the unrestricted right to follow any occupation or 
profession for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, 
and that repressive legislation in this respect was 
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oppressive and contrary to the rights of the indi- 
vidual.’’6 

There are many other references to such indi- 
vidualistic doctrines. To a member of the 
Louisiana legislature, who although a ‘‘practising 
physician,” was called ‘‘Mr.”’ Day, goes either the 
discredit for a most demagogic rendition of the 
argument, or the credit for reducing it to ab- 
surdity. In supporting the repeal of Louisiana’s 
legislation in 1852, Mr. Day, after mentioning 
rather disdainfully a ‘‘wild agrarian notion of our 
natural rights,” went on to say: 


If, Mr. Speaker, men desired to dose themselves 
with medicine, at the hands of ignorant and un- 
skilled persons, let them have that privilege. Let 
the sacrifice of human life extinguish the fires of its 
own ignorance and appease the moloch of its own 
creation.”7 


The final characteristic of the American scene 
which helps to account for the inefficiency and 
paucity of licensing legislation, was the ease with 
which state legislators could be “‘persuaded”— 
by fair means or foul. The Georgia legislature in 
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General Robert E. Lee was standing 
at this counter in the Stabler Lead- 
beater Apothecary Shop when he 
received his orders from J. E. B, 
Stuart to proceed at once to Harper's 
Ferry to end the John Brown in- 
surrection. 


the 1850’s passed special acts permitting specified 
individuals successful at persuasion to practice all 
species of medicine: Allopathic, Homeopathic, 
Dutch and Indian, Dr. Durham’s Urine or Water 
System, Eclectic, etc.% As already noted, the 
same was true in Alabama, where apothecaries as 
well as medical men were good persuaders. 

Even more important was, in the words of 
Dr. L. F. Salomom, ‘“‘the sufficient influence 
[which] was brought to bear upon the legisla- 
ture’ of Louisiana in 1852 for the repeal of its 
regulatory legislation. Less polite was Dr. S. E. 
Chaillé who described the repeal in this way: 


They [the laws up to 1840] were repealed by the 
influence, as was publicly reported at the time (a 
report which I never heard disputed), of the no- 
torious ‘‘cancer doctor, Dr. Gilbert,’’ who, as was 
alleged, visited the capital at Baton Rouge, and 
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there judiciously administered champagne, oyster 
suppers, and similar seductions, such as experience 
has proved to be persuasive with the ordinary 
American legislator.®° 


MOTIVES FOR THE LEGISLATION 


In discussing the motivating forces behind the 
regulatory legislation there is temptation to 
ascribe Louisiana’s preeminence in that field to its 
Franco-Spanish tradition.*! Unquestionably such 
tradition was important, but it should be noted 
that at least ten of the twenty-six individuals 
associated with drug shops in 1822 in New Orleans 
had names that were not of French or Spanish 
origin. Furthermore, if we are to take the word of 
one observer, the medical profession in Louisiana 
was rather disreputable in the early 1800’s. An 
1802 visitor reported that: 


... no profession is so lucrative at New-Orleans 
as that of a physician. But a physician there is 
also a surgeon, apothecary, and man-midwife. As 
the demon of the day decrees, he prescribes, phlebot- 
omizes, mixes medicines, and uses the forceps.®* 


He came to the conclusion that ‘“‘there the 
gentlemen of the faculty are a disgrace to the 
profession.’’®* 

Such conditions cried for correction and the 
possibility cannot be ruled out that the Louisiana 
Act of 1808 may have been passed over the oppo- 
sition of the “faculty.” At least that law con- 
tained some stringent regulations of medical men 
that they may not have liked.*4 

It is more probdble, however, that the legisla- 
tion in Louisiana, and in South Carolina and 
Georgia as well, resulted from the active interest 
of professional medical groups. Such was obvi- 
ously the case with almost all medical legislation 
in the country during this period. Louisiana 
seems to have been the only state that did not 
associate local medical societies with the provi- 
sions of the laws. 

Nevertheless there is not conclusive evidence 
that the medical profession directly initiated the 
specific provisions concerning the apothecary. 
There is but an indication that such was the case 
in South Carolina.** The Massachusetts Medical 
Society did initiate such a legal provision but 
without success. In Louisiana the committee 
appointed in the House of Representatives 
(Dec. 5, 1816) to investigate the effects of the 
1816 Act, was authorized to consult with the 
president of the medical board.’ This com- 
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mittee reported that it preferred not ‘“‘to insist on 
the examination of apothecaries which had been 
urged in the law submitted to us.”** It is a war- 
ranted assumption that the urging and the law 
submitted came from the president of the 
medical board. 

There is also evidence of discrimination against 
the apothecary. The South Carolina Act of 1817 
exempted all physicians already in practice, but 
required all apothecaries to comply within a 
year. The Georgia Code of 1861 imposed far 
heavier penalties on the apothecaries than on the 
physicians. 

Thus, whether or not the initiative came from 
the medical groups, they at least had a benevolent 
interest in the provisions relating to the apothe- 
cary. 

Why this interest? It might have been purely 
condescension as recommended by Percival’s 
Medical Ethics in 1794. It might have been, to 
quote the comments of Dr. J. S. Wilson of 
Georgia in 1855, because ‘“‘this class [druggists 
and apothecaries] constitute one of the most 
efficient allies of the quack army”’ in their hand- 
ling of ‘‘patent and secretly compounded medi- 
cines.”” In his state the medical society had re- 
solved not to patronize ‘‘such druggists and 
apothecaries,” and Dr. Wilson recommended 
that physicians ‘‘establish houses [of professional 
apothecaries]. . . by pledging themselves to sup- 
port the proprietors of such.’’” 

This opens up the possibility that the legal 
regulation of the apothecary arose from his asso- 
ciation with the quackery of the times. Four 
factors contradict such a conclusion, however. 
First, by 1842 at least fourteen states had had at 
some time legislation against quackery,*! yet only 
four had legislation licensing the apothecary. 
Second, Dr. Wilson’s statement is the only one 
the writer has seen of that nature. Contemporary 
discussions of quackery are too numerous for 
complete exploration in this paper. Nevertheless, 
the apothecary was not singled out for blame 
in New Hampshire in 1818,°? in South Carolina 
in 1838,%8 in New York in 1844%4 and 1847," or in 
Illinois in 1850." 

The third factor is that the medical profession 
was more importantly concerned with the many 
species of doctors, some elegantly, others inele- 
gantly named, who set themselves up as new 
“denominations” of medicine. The apothecary 
might offer some competition, but never did he 
threaten the basic pattern of the profession. 
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- Finally, legislation intended solely against the 
quack activity of the apothecary need not have 
gone to the extent of requiring examination and 
licensing. Thus Pennsylvania, in 1849, tried to 
meet the evil of nostrums by requiring a special 
license for their manufacture and sale.%” 

Another possible reason for medical interest 
(and legislators’ as well) was the prevalence of 
other abuses in the apothecary’s affairs. There 
were such things as misbranding, adulteration, 
careless handling of poisons, and prescribing. 
Thus, when the committee of the Louisiana 
House of Representatives (1817) recommended 
the repeal of the requirement of the examination 
and licensing of apothecaries, it reported that it 
was “substituting in the bill two sections tending 
to prevent the frauds which merchants of that 
class are able to perpetrate on the public.’”® 
Apparently it had been partly the purpose of the 
previous examination provision to accomplish 
that same end. 

The final possible reason for the interest of the 
medical profession in laws licensing the apothe- 
cary might have been that the profession desired 
to gain legal recognition of the principle of sepa- 
ration of medicine and pharmacy. In Louisiana 
thete was a tradition of such separatism going 
back to a gubernatorial edict of 1770. In South 
Carolina the same professionalism may have 
existed, perhaps traced back from the Medical 
College at Charleston to the Medical College of 
Philadelphia and Dr. John Morgan’s espousal of 
the principle of separatism in 1765, or back to 
Dr. Lewis Mottett and his attempt in 1769 to 
found an “Institute of Pharmacy.” However, 
there is no tangible proof that this principle 
motivated medical interest in the legislation 
under discussion. 

So much for the interest of the medical pro- 
fession. What was the interest of the apothecary 
himself in such legislation? There is some sug- 
gestion that the apothecary did evince an active 
interest in the laws. In Louisiana the inclusion 
of apothecaries in the examining board is sugges- 
tive of pharmaceutical influence. So also is the 
fact that Georgia’s Act of 1825, although copied 
from the South Carolina Act of 1817, differed 
from the latter by exempting those apothecaries 
already practicing. Probably the amendment to 
the Georgia Act in 1832 which did no more than 
change the title of the 1825 Act so that the 
apothecary was prominent in it, was, as already 
suggested, the result of pharmaceutical influence. 


For the most part, pharmaceutical interest in 
such legislation lagged. The AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was not formed until 
1851-1852. Although four years later its con- 
stitution’! stated as one of its aims the restric- 
tion of the field ‘‘to regularly educated druggists 
and apothecaries,” the AssociaTION showed 
little interest in licensing laws. An examination 
of its early Proceedings shows no concerted effort 
to procure such laws; its early legislative interests 
bent toward poison and adulteration legislation. 
Not until after the Maisch Report of 1868 was a 
concerted effort made at securing laws requiring 
the licensing of apothecaries. 

In 1853 reports from various states showed an 
interest in legislation ‘‘to protect the interests” 
of pharmacy. ‘‘Abortive’’ attempts to ‘‘suppress 
empyricism” were made in New England.'? 
California reported that measures introduced in 
the Assembly were withdrawn because of ‘‘strong 
opposition.” Whether these attempts in- 
cluded licensing of apothecaries cannot be ascer- 
tained, but such a step was recommended by the 
reports from Pennsylvania and New York. The 
former reported that a feeling had been aroused 
“in favor of Legislative action to prevent any but 
apothecaries and physicians” from selling medi- 
cines.!°4 The latter recommended legislation to 
“exclude from practice the numerous ‘apothe- 
caries by instinct’’’ and to regulate the quali- 
fications of pharmacists. !% 

The Pennsylvania report was overoptimistic. 
The feeling was not very strong, and certainly 
not general. In California the ‘‘slight action on 
the part of druggists” that could have secured 
“legislative action on the subject of poisons” 
could not be managed. Moreover, many 
practitioners probably opposed such legislation 
on the same ‘‘interested grounds” for which the 
Richmond Pharmaceutical Society did not engage 
in educational activities.” In 1858 objections 


_ were raised by apothecaries to poison legislation 


because it was dictatorial’® and it was believed 
that a proposed Canadian bill for the examina- 
tion and licensing of apothecaries by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons ‘‘met with the strong- 
est opposition from the druggists of Canada.” 
Thus also there was opposition in New York 
State in the 1860’s to attempts to require ex- 
amination and license, which attempts ‘‘issued 
not from the apothecaries themselves,’’!!° 

There is but one record of the initiative coming 
from pharmacists. It concerns the New York 
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Act of 1832 and the College of Pharmacy of 
New York City. The Act was actually framed 
by three members of the College at the behest of 
a College meeting which itself had come out of 
“an informal meeting of the Druggists and 
Apothecaries”’ in 1832.11 


CONCLUSION 


In closing it is proper that certain generalities 
be pointed out. The vicissitudes of the legisla- 
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ONGRESS made available the sum of 
$5,000,000 in the appropriation act for the 
Federal Security Agency, passed June 30, 1942, 
for loans to students in technical and professional 
fields considered essential to national defense 
who are pursuing accelerated courses in degree- 
granting colleges and universities in engineering, 
physics, chemistry, medicine (including veteri- 
nary), dentistry and pharmacy. The loans will be 
made on the following basis: 


1. Loans will be made to assist students in 
such numbers as the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission shall determine. 

2. Loans will be made only to students whose 
technical or professional education can be com- 
pleted within two years. 

3. The student must attain and continue to 
maintain satisfactory standards of scholarship. 

4, The student must be in need of assistance. 

5. The student must agree in writing to par- 
ticipate, until otherwise directed by the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, in the ac- 
celerated programs of study. 

6. The student must agree in writing to en- 
gage, for the duration of the wars in which the 
United States is now engaged, in such employ- 
ment or service as may be assigned by officers or 
agencies designated by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

7. The loans will be made by colleges or uni- 
versities or public or college-connected agencies 
from funds paid to them upon estimates sub- 
mitted by them as to the amounts necessary 
therefor. 

8. Loans will be made in amounts not ex- 
ceeding tuition and fees plus $25 per month and 
not exceeding a total of $500 to any one student 
during any 12-month period. 

9. The loans will be evidenced by notes exe- 
cuted by the student payable to the Treasurer 


B.Sc. degree courses in P| 
D.Sc. degrees in course in Pharm., Bact. and Biol. 


43rd St., Kingsessing and Woodland Aves. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LOANS FOR PHARMACY STUDENTS 


Meeting Today’s and Tomorrow’s DEMAND 7e Nation at War 


the Sciences allied to Public Health. Young men and women from many distant States 
come to this institution for studies in preparation for interesting and successful careers. 
harmacy, Chemistry, Bacteriology and Biology; and M.Sc. and 
Write for catalog. 


Philadelphia College OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE (« 


of the United States at a rate of interest of 2'/2 
per cent per annum. 

10. Repayments of loans will be made through 
the colleges, universities or other agencies nego- 
tiating the loans. 

11. Indebtedness of students who, before 
completing their courses, are ordered into mili- 
tary service during the present wars under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, or who suffer total and permanent 
disability or death, will be cancelled. 
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